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Mr.  Yeats’s  gods.  His  tribute  to 
Shakespeare  is  worth  quoting: 

“If  he  I Shakespeare]  had  a doctrine, 
it  is  that  the  joyous  should  lie  more  joy- 
ous and  the  sorrowful  more  sorrowful. 
He  so  loved  human  nature  that  nowhere 
would  he  curb  it;  he  does  not  love  his 
mortal  servitude,  and  has  no  part  or  par- 
cel with  these  tame  poets  who  go  about 
with  bowed  heads  celebrating  their  sub- 
mission. Have  you  noticed  that  Lamb 
caught  something  of  this  fearlessness 
from  his  Elizabethan  studies?  In  his 


note  is  a certain  capricious  wildness.  . . . 
In  Belgium  they  improve  the  singing  of 
caged  birds  by  putting  out  their  eyes. 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  are  like  those 
birds;  hence  their  singing  has  a certain 
pathos,  the  pathos  of  the  situation.  To 
think  of  Lamb  is  to  see  his  bright  eyes 
humorous  and  changeable,  and  a little 
defiantly  vigilant.  I see  Wordsworth 
with  heavy  downcast  eyelids,  and  Cole- 
ridge with  eyes  that  yearn  upwards,  as 
it  were,  from  some  abyss  of  the  lost. 
Wordsworth  is  a contented  slave ; Cole- 
ridge might  hfive  thought  with  Blake  and 


sung  the  songs  of  liberty,  but  his  dread- 
ful schoolmaster  had  done  his  work  too 
efficiently  to  fail.  1 would  make  a new 
classification  for  poets,  separating  the 
wild  from  the  tame.  . . . To  every  man 
is  given  a soul,  in  each  and  all  of  us  is 
a deep  well  of  tenderness,  sometimes 
called  love,  and  it  is  the  function  of 
poetry  and  art  to  fill  that  well  till  it  is 
overflowing,  tapping  all  the  sources  of 
memory  and  hope  and  fear  and  all 
knowledge  and  all  intellect  and  all  plea- 
sure and  pain ; especially  must  pain  yield 
its  bitter  savor.  . . .” 


BARNARD’S  “LINCOLN”— A STATUE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  DE- 
MOCRACY OR  A DEFAMATORY  CARICATURE,  WHICH? 


Not  since  the  famous  battle 
which  raged  in  Paris  over 
Auguste  Rodin’s  statue  of 
Balzac  has  any  piece  of  sculp- 
ture created  so  much  dispute 
as  has  been  created  by  George  Grey 
Barnard’s  statue  of  Lincoln.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  erect  a duplicate  of 
Barnard’s  Cincinnati  statue  in  London, 
in  commemoration  of  the  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  England  and 
this  country,  a good  deal  of  adverse 
criticism  arose  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  England  as  well.  The  con- 
troversy was  started  in  the  pages  of 
the  Art  World,  of  New  York  City, 
an  organ  of  the  more  conservative 
elements  of  American  art.  It  was 
claimed  by  adversaries  of  the  monu- 
ment that  the  sculptor  had  unduly 
exaggerated  the  “slouchiness,”  the  un- 
gainliness,  the  uncouthness  of  Lincoln. 
Among  those  objecting  to  the  statue 
are  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  son  of  the 
emancipator,  the  late  Joseph  A.  Choate, 
Augustus  Thomas,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
and  a number  of  other  authorities. 
A letter  defending  it  in  eloquent 
fashion  has  been  written  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  unqualified  praise  is 
awarded  to  the  art  of  Charles  Grey 
Barnard  by  Frederick  MacMonnies, 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Ida  Tarbell, 
Daniel  Chester  French,  John  Sargent 
and  others.  The  Philadelphia  North 
American  and  the  new  art  magazine 
the  Touchstone,  of  New  York  City, 
also  defend  the  Lincoln  statue. 

In  a letter  to  William  H.  Taft, 
which  has  been  made  public  in  the  New 
York  Times  during  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  Robert  T.  Lincoln  char- 
acterizes the  Cincinnati  monument  as 
“a  monstrous  figure,  which  is  grotesque 
as  a likeness  of  President  Lincoln  and 
defamatory  as  an  effigy.  . . . That  my 
father  should  be  represented  ...  by 
such  a work  would  be  a cause  of  sor- 
row to  me  personally,  the  greatness  of 
which  I will  not  attempt  to  describe.” 
Somewhat  in  the  same  spirit,  the  New 
York  Times  comments  editorially; 

“The  Lincoln  which  should  stand  in 
proximity  to  the  imperishable  effigies  of 


famous  Englishmen  should  faithfully  and 
sympathetically  depict  the  ideal  of  the 
Emancipator,  the  heroic,  self-sacrificing 
American  leader  who  bore  so  bravely  the 
great  burden  of  his  nation’s  troubles. 

“The  humble  origin  of  the  man,  the 
uncouthness  his  enemies  found  in  his 
personality,  need  not  be  suggested  in  a 
statue  intended  to  personify  for  all  time 
the  triumph  of  the  democratic  principle. 
Mr.  George  Grey  Barnard  has  been  at 
pains  to  denote  the  imgainliness  of  his 


Lincoln,  to  present  him  in  an  ugly  pose, 
to  exaggerate,  probably  for  some  compre- 
hensible artistic  effect,  certain  physical 
defects.  This  is,  therefore,  not  an  ap- 
propriate statue  of  President  Lincoln  to 
put  in  that  place  to  represent  to  genera- 
tions to  come  of  Englishmen  the  true 
spirit  of  America.  We  have  a few  pub- 
lic statues  of  Lincoln  much  better  suited 
to  the  purpose.” 

Augustus  Thomas,  the  dramatist. 


Plioto  by  Van  de-r  Weyde 

■‘HE  HAS  GIVEN  US  LINCOLN- 


-THE  LINCOLN  WE  KNOW  AND  LOVE” 


Such  is  the  opinion  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  concerning  George  Grey  Barnard’s 
disputed  statue.  “The  greatest  sculptor  of  our  age,”  Col.  Roosevelt  asserted  further,  “has 
revealed  the  greatest  soul  of  our  age.  One  is  worthy  of  the  other.” 
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also  expresses  his  displeasure  with  the 
Barnard  statue.  Mr.  Thomas  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  statue  emphasizes  un- 
pleasant physical  details  at  the  expense 
of  creating  an  impression  of  the  spirit 
of  the  great  democrat.  “Let  us  im- 
mortalize democracy,  of  course,”  Mr. 
Thomas  declares  in  a communication 
to  the  Times,  “but  let  us,  as  far  as  we 
can  shape  it,  make  immortality  safe 
for  a democrat.” 

"Mr.  Barnard  has  given  the  martyred 
President  feet  that  are  bulbous,  thick, 
and  eccentric,  and  with  a Sky-line  like  a 
storm  at  sea.  And  why  this  dictum  that 
a foot  i2J4  inches  long  (one  of  his  feet 
was  only  12  inches  long)  on  a man  76)4 
inches  tall  is  enormously  large  and  an 
exaggeration  of  frontier  type?  The  ordi- 
nary man  68  inches  tall  and  using  a 
No.  8 shoe  of  commerce  has  a foot  10 
inches  long,  a difference  so  small — in 
proportion — that  it  must  be  figured  deci- 
mally. . . . 

“The  objection  is  to  the  hands  being 
clasped  over  his  abdomen  in  a gesture 
strongly  suggestive  of  pain.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey says  this  pose  was  one  of  the  most 
natural  assumed  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  Grant- 
ed! What  of  it?  The  Middle-West  and 
middle-class  public  man  of  the  late  fifties 
stood  on  the  hotel  porch  and  plied  his 
toothpick.  The  goldsmiths  of  that  day 
carried  a line  of  gold  toothpicks  that 
telescoped  for  storage  in  the  vest  pocket 
— a present  of  one  was  a mark  of  affec- 
tion. If  naturalness  is  the  aim,  why  not 
something  in  that  way?  Because  when 
we  try  to  immortalize  a man  in  bronze 
we  should  take  him  at  his  best,  not  at  his 
‘most  natural.’  Mr.  Humphrey  justifies 
this  hot-water-bag  attitude  of  the  hands 
by  saying  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never 
a windmill.  It  is  well  to  be  safe,  of 
course,  but  there  must  be  some  possible 
medium  between  that  centrifugal  impulse 
and  the  intense  centralization  of  Mr. 
Barnard’s  restraining  cautioh.” 

Condemnatory  as  these  criticisms  of 
the  Barnard  Lincoln  are,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  its  defenders  is  quite  as  un- 
qualified and  emphatic.  Thus  we  find, 
in  the  Touchstone,  a letter  from  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  declaring: 

“At  last  we  have  the  Lincoln  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  How  long  have 
we  been  waiting  for  this  Lincoln ! I 
feared  with  the  passing  of  years  it  would 
never  come,  but  here  it  is,  the  living  Lin- 
coln, the  great  democrat.  This  statue  is 
life.  The  greatest  sculptor  of  our  age 
has  revealed  the  greatest  soul  of  our  age. 
One  is  worthy  of  the  other.  I congratu- 
late Barnard  with  all  my  heart.  He  has 
given  us  Lincoln,  the  Lincoln  we  know 
and  love.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  ])rofes- 
sional  sculptor,  Frederick  MacAIonnics 
also  pays  a tribute  to  the  achievement 
of  Charles  Grey  Barnard.  W’e  find  his 
opinion  also  in  the  Touchstone : 

“The  essence  of  art  after  all  is  an  ar- 
tist's vision  of  the  greatness  of  his  sub- 
ject. George  Grey  Barnard’s  Lincoln,  in 
my  estimation,  is  not  only  original,  as 


every  monument  and  work  of  art  must 
be,  it  is  also  a personal  vision,  which  all 
great  art  must  be  to  be  truthful.  To  me 
this  statue  is  full  of  fine  feeling,  of  no- 
bility. He  makes  me  understand  his 
vision  of  Lincoln’s  greatness.  I fell  that 
through  this  monument,  Lincoln  has  been 
immortalized  for  America  and  for  all 
time.  I know  many  people  to  whom  Bar- 
nard’s Lincoln  has  meant  a great  deal, 
who  feel  about  it  profoundly  and  tenderly, 
as  they  would  have  felt  about  Lincoln 
himself.  After  all  what  can  any  art  do 
bc3'ond  creating  a mood?  Apd  Barnard’s 
statue  of  Lincoln  does  this.  It  puts  one  in 


a mood  to  understand  Lincoln’s  achieve- 
ment and  the  character  which  produced 
his  achievement.  In  the  face,  I see 
humor  and  sadness  and  great  kindness 
and  the  aftermath  of  many  heroic  strug- 
gles. As  for  myself  I am  more  than 
willing  that  Lincoln  should  be  represented 
in  England  by  George  Grey  Barnard’s 
statue.” 

Andrew  E.  Humphrey,  who  is  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Peace  Centenary 
Committee,  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
project  to  erect  the  Lincoln  statue  in 
London,  issued  a statement  in  defense 
of  the  London  project  in  which  he 
declares : 

“This  pose  was  one  of  the  most  natural 
assumed  by  Lincoln  in  his  thoughtful 
moments  when  his  eloquence  consisted 


more  in  the  real  force  of  his  thoughts 
than  in  the  giration  of  his  arms.  Lincoln 
never  was  a windmill.  He  was  quiet, 
firm  and  taciturnly  forceful.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  say  the  hands  as  posed 
were  in  a characteristic  position  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  thinking  most  intentlj'. 
This  was  conspicuously  so  in  the  famous 
Lincoln  - Douglas  debates.  Those  who 
saw  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Cooper  Union  in 
1861  testify  that  this  was  a characteristic 
and  natural  position  for  a man  of  Lin- 
coln’s general  awkwardness. 

“The  men  who  knew  Lincoln  best  in 
life  have  stood  before  Barnard’s  statue 
and  pronounced  it  the  real  Lincoln.  Lin- 
coln was  long,  lank  and  lean  in  person 
and  was  called  homely  in  harsh,  vulgar 
terms  by  the  copperheads  and  critics  of 
his  day,  who  never  comprehended  his 
masterful  and  merciful  spirit.  They  only 
saw  ‘the  rail-splitter,’  ‘the  mud-sill,’  and 
‘the  frontier  slouch.’  Barnard’s  Lincoln 
is  characteristic  of  the  man.” 

“This  is  the  people’s  Lincoln,  and 
the  people  wull  know  it  as  their  own,” 
asserts  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican. “What  ‘critics’  will  say  will 
affect  its  place  as  much  as  if  they  said 
nothing.  It  is  the  transmission  of  a 
sacred  legacy  through  one  soul  to 
millions  of  souls.”  The  Philadelphia 
daily  looks  upon  this  work  as  a new 
statue  of  liberty,  not  only  typifying 
that  freedom  upon  which  rests  our 
whole  future  as  a world-force  for 
human  betterment  but  sounding  a new 
note  in  the  highest  fields  of  human 
thought  and  endeavor: 

“Tho  we  have  hundreds  of  statues  of 
Lincoln,  no  sensitive  soul  who  passes  this 
figure  in  a busy  center  in  Cincinnati  will 
think  of  it  as  a statue.  Because  it  is 
not  that.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Lincoln, 
visioned  and  held  imperishably  for  the 
eyes — and  hearts — of  this  and  future  gen- 
erations. The  spare  giant  stands  as  if 
before  the  Lord,  asking  ‘W'hat  next  is 
there  for  me  to  do?’  On  the  clean- 
shaved  face,  furrowed  as  by  rivers  of 
tears,  everj'  line  and  mark — the  warts  he 
jested  about  and  the  hills  and  hollows 
of  his  cheeks — are  shown  as  thej'  were. 

“Second  only  to  the  face  is  the  power 
and  expression  of  the  hands.  Crossed 
at  the  waist  — bony  and  gnarled  — they 
alone  would  tell  what  he  was.  Even  in 
bronze  they  speak.  Another  expressive 
feature  is  the  feet.  Our  knowledge  of 
graven  likenesses  recalls  none  in  which 
the  man’s  physical  foundation  is  ex- 
pressed as  here.  Like  roots  of  an  oak, 
spreading  into  the  common  sod,  they  base 
one  who  forever  glorified  all  things  com- 
mon and  gave  new  meaning  to  the  word. 

“The  whole  attitude  is  one  of  submis- 
sive waiting — the  submission  of  dauntless 
courage.  No  trifle  smites  the  eye — no 
chair  or  table  or  broken  column.  Yet 
those  things  treated  as  trifles  by  most 
sculptors  are  given  vital  meaning.  The 
l)ulg3'  back  of  the  coat,  the  wrinkled 
sleeves,  the  bagg>'  trousers  falling  over 
the  sturdy  shoes  — all  these  reveal  his 
reliant  frame. 

“He  stands,  and  the  winds  of  Time  can 
but  increase  his  resistance  to  their  level- 
ing power.” 


